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and fidelity, those unacquainted with the province or its
inhabitants see merely the abstract idea, the beau ideal of a
Yorkshireman. But to those who are intimate with both,
the action and manner of the comedian almost necessarily
recall the idea of some individual native (altogether unknown
probably to the performer) to whom his exterior and manners
bear a casual resemblance. We are therefore on the whole
inclined to believe, that the incidents are frequently copied
from actual occurrences, but that the characters are either
entirely fictitious, or if any traits have been borrowed from
real life, as in the anecdote which we have quoted respecting
Invemahyle, they have been carefully disguised and blended
with such as are purely imaginary. We now proceed to a
more particular examination of the volumes before us.

They are entitled " Tales of my Landlord" : why so
entitled, excepting to introduce a quotation from Don Quixote,
it is difficult to conceive : for Tales of my Landlord they are
not, nor is it indeed easy to say whose tales they ought to be
called. There is a proem, as it is termed, supposed to be
written by Jedediah Cleishbotham, the schoolmaster and parish
clerk of the village of Gandercleugh, in which we are given to
understand that these Tales were compiled by his deceased
usher, Mr. Peter Pattieson, from the narratives or conver-
sations of such travellers as frequented the Wallace Inn, in
that village. Of this proem we shall only say that it is written
in the quaint style of that prefixed by Gay to his Pastorals,
being, as Johnson terms it, " such imitation as he could obtain
of obsolete language, and by consequence in a style that was

never written nor spoken in any age or place/*
*          *          *          *

We have given these details partly in compliance with the
established rules which our office prescribes, and partly in the
hope that the authorities we have been enabled to bring
together might give additional light and interest to the story.
From the unprecedented popularity of the work, we cannot
flatter ourselves that our summary has made any one of our
readers acquainted with events with which he was not pre-
viously familiar. The causes of that popularity we may be
permitted shortly to allude to ; we cannot even hope to ex-
haust them, and it is the less necessary that we should attempt
it, since we cannot suggest a consideration which a perusal